SCEPTICISM & CYNICISM

the person of an efficient, honest (as honesty goes)
bureaucrat, and an enlightened connoisseur, notes
the change at once. 'I perceive my Lord is grown a
man very indifferent in all matters of religion, and so
makes nothing of these things'; cat night my Lord
came home, with whom I staid long and talked of
many things .. . and talking of religion I found him
to be a perfect Sceptic, and said that all things would
not be well while there was so much preaching, and
that it would be better if nothing but Homilies were to
be read in the Churches/ The same observer notes
with an amused irony how this or that friend goes to
the theatre or drinks healths as he would not have
done a few months earlier. Charles II/s Court was not
what his father's had been. 'At Court', Pepys notes
early, 'things are in a very ill condition, there being
so much emulation, poverty, and vices of drinking,
swearing, and loose amours that I know not what will
be the end of it but confusion. And the clergy so high
that all people I meet with do protest against their
practice/ But of courtly licence and irreligion it is
easy to exaggerate the importance as a symptom of
national demoralisation. The irreligion did not go
very deep. The Earl of Rochester, the most profane
and licentious of them all, died an edifying penitent.
Charles and James were both at bottom religious, or
superstitious, if licentious. But the religious spirit
itself was a lower one. 'Catholicism', says Goldwin
Smith, 'debased and in low hands was the religion of
kings to whom it promised absolute rule over an un-
reasoning people, and of voluptuaries to whom it held
out hope of salvation through magical rites and death-
bed absolution.' The Anglican Church was too intent
on securing its power and privileges. Nobody with
a deep sense of its spiritual character would have
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